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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Concluded from page 196.) 


Did my ears truly report these sounds? 
not err, my brother was restored to just perceptions. 
He knew himself to have been betrayed to the mur- 
der of his wife and children, to have been the victim 
of infernal. artifice; yet he found consolation in the 
rectitude of his motives. He was not devoid of sor- 
row, for this was written on his countenance; but his 


If I did |) 


1 


to call up thy fortitude, and prepare thee for thy |) powers which pertain to thee, whatever they be, te 
doom."’—There he stopped. | turn aside this ruin. Thou art the author of these , 
Even now, when this scene exists only in memory, || horrors! What have 1 done to deserve thus to die? 
| when life and all its functions have sunk into torper, / How have | merited this unrelenting persecution ? 
| my pulse throbs, and my hairs uprise: my brows are iI abjure thee, by that God whose voice thou hast dared 
knit, as then; and I gaze around me in distraction. | to counterfeit, to save my life ! 
it was unconquerably averse to death; but death, || « Wilt thou then go? leave me! Succourless ! 
‘imminent and full of agony as that which was threat- || Carwin listened to my intreaties unmoved, and 
| ened, a nothing. This ‘was not the only or chief } turned from me. He seemed to hesitate a moment - 
_inspirer of my fears. || then glided through the door. Rage and despair 
For him, not for myself, was my soul tormented. |! stifled my utterance. The interval of respite was 
|I might die, and no crime, surpassing “ a of | passed; the pangs reserved for me by Wieland, were 
| mercy, would pursue me tothe presence of my Judge; || not to be endured; my thoughts rushed again into 
| but my assassin would survive to comtemplate his |! anarchy. Having received the knife from his hand, 
| deed, and that assassin was Wieland! | I held it loosely and without regard ; but now it 


Wings to bear me beyond his reach I had not. 1) seized again my attention, and 1 grasped it with 
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soul was tranquil and sublime. 

Perhaps this was merely a transition of his former | 
madness into a new shape. Perhaps he had not yet | 
awakened to the memory of the horrors which he had | 
perpetrated. Infatuated wretch that I was! To set | 
myself up as a model by which to judge of my heroic | 
brother! My reason taught me that his conclusions | 
were right; but conscious of «he impotence of reason | 
over my own conduct; conscious of my cowardly | 
rashness and my criminal despair, I doubted whether 
any one could be stedfast and wise. 

Such was my weakness, that even in the midst of | 
these thoughts, my mind glided into abhorrence of | 
Carwin, and [ uttered in a low voice, O! Carwin! 
Carwin! What hast thou to answer for ? 


My brother immediately noticed the involuntary i 


exclamation: “ Clara!’’ said he, ‘“ be thyself. Equity 
used to be a theme for thy eloquence. Reduce its 
lessons to practice, and be just to that unfortunate | 
man, The instrument has done its work, and [ am | 
satisfied. 

“I thank thee, my God, for this last illumination ! 
My enemy is thine also. 1 deemed him to be man, 
the man with whom I have often communed; but 
now thy goodness has unveiled to me his true nature. 
As the performer of thy behests, he is my friend.” 

My heart began now to misgive me. His mourn- 
ful aspect had gradually yielded place to a serene 

row. A new soul appeared to actuate his frame, | 

id his eyes to beam with preternatural lustre.— 
These symptoms did not abate, and he continued : 

“Clara! I must not leave thee in doubt. 1 know} 
not what brought about thy interview with the being | 
whom thou callest Carwin. For a time, I was guilty | 
ofthy error, and deduced from his incoherent confes- 
sions’that I had been made the victim of human ma- 
liee. ‘He'left us at my bidding, and I put up a prayer 
that my doubts should be removed. Thy eyes were | 
shut, and thy ears sealed to the vision that answered | 
my prayer. 

“T'was indeed deceived. The form thou hast seen 
was the incarnation’ of a demon. The visage and 
voice which urged me to the sacrifice of my family, 





he was invironed with the lustre of heaven — 
“Clara,” he continued, advancing closer to me, 
“ thy death’ must come. This minister is evil, but he 
from'whom his commission was received is God.— 
Sabmit then with all thy wonted resignation to a 


| could not vanish with a thought. The door was open, | force. 


| but my murderer was interposed between that and He seemed to notice not the entrance or exit of 
| me. Of self-defence I was incapable. The phrenzy i} Carwin. My gesture and the murderous weapon 
| that lately prompted me to blood was gone ; my state |! appeared to have escaped his notice. His silence 
| was desperate ; my rescue was impossible. || was unbroken ; his eye, fixed upon the clock for 
| The weight of these accumulated thoughts could || a time, was now withdrawn; fury kindled in every 
| not be borne. My sight became confused ; my limbs |! feature ; all that was human in his face gave way to 
| were seized with convulsion ; I spoke, but my words |! an expression supernatural and tremendous. 1 felt 
were half-forned: ‘ my left arm within his grasp.— 
“Spare me, my brother! Look down, righteous || yen now I hesitated to strike. 


| Judge! snaich me from this fate! take away this | ascauit, but in vain.— 


| fury from him, or turn it elsewhere !”’ | ‘Here let me desist. Why should I reseue this event 
Such was the agony of my thoughts, that I noticed || from oblivion ? Why should I paint this detestable 
| not steps entering my apartment. Supplicating eyes | pongict ? Why not terminate at once this series of 
| were cast upward, but when my prayer was breathed, || porrors ?—Hurry to the verge of the precipice, and 
| Lonce more wildly gazed at the door. A form met | cast myself for ever beyond remembrance and be- 
my sight : I shuddered as if the God whom I invoked || yong hope : 
| were present. Jt was Carwin that again intruded, ||" gyi) { jive: with this load upon my breast ; with 
| and who stood before me, erect in altitude, aud sted- |) hi, phantom to putsue my steps; with adders lodged 
| fast in look ! l|in my bosom, and stinging me to madness: stil! I 
| ‘The sight of him awakened new and rapid thoughts. | .oncent to live ! 
| His recent tale was remembered; his magical transi- | Yes, [ will rise above the sphere of mertal pas- 


| tions and mysterious evergy of voice: Whether he | sions: I will spura at the cowardly remorse that bids 


were infernal or miraculous, or human, there WAS 20 |) ne scek impunity in silence, or comfort in forgetful- 
power and no neegd to decide. Whether the contriver f ness. My nerves shall be new strung to the » md 
or not of this spell, he was able to nnbind it, and to | Have I not resolved? I will die. The gulf before 
check the fary of my brother. He had ascribed to } me is inevitable and near. 1 will die, but then only 
himself intentions not malignant. Here now Was!’ when my tale is at an end. 
afforded a test of his truth. Let him intefpose, as | 

| from abové ; revoke the savage decree which the | , 


| madness of Wieland has assigned to heaven, and CHAPTER XXVI. 


I shrunk from his 





| extinguish for ever this passion for blood ! 
| My mind detected at a glance this avenue to safety. | My right hand, grasping the unseen knife, was 
The recommendations it possessed thronged as it were || still disengaged. It was lified to strike. AH my 
together, and made but one impression on my intel- || strength was exhausted, but what was sufficient to 
‘tect. Remoter effects and collateral dangers I saw || the performance of this deed. Already was the 
not. Perhaps the pause of an instant had sufficed to || energy awakened, and the impulse given, that should 
call them up. The improbability that the influence || bear the fatal stee! to his heart, when———Wieland 
which governed Wieland was external or human; || shrunk back: his hand was withdrawn. Breathless 
the tendency of this stratagem to sanction so fatal an || with affright and desperation, I stood, freed from his 
error, or substitute a more destructive rage in place || grasp ; unassailed ; untouched. 
of this ; the sufficiency of Carwin’s mere muscular Thus long had the power which controlled the 
forces to counteract the efforts, and restrain the fury || scene forborne to interfere ; but now his might was 
of Wieland, migt, at a second glance, have been | irresistible, and Wicland in a moment was disarmed 
discovered ; but no second glance was allowed. My || ofall his purposes. A voice, louder than humap or- 
first thought hurried me to action, and, fixing my || gans could produce, shriller than language can depict, 
eyes upon Carwin I exclaimed— burst from the ceiling, and commanded him—to hold. 
‘¢@ wretch! once more hast thou come ? Let it ||: Trouble and dismay succeeded to the stedfastness 
be to abjure thy malice; to counterwork this hellish || tbat had lately been displayed in the looks of Wie- 
stratagem; to turn from me and from my brother, || land. His eyes roved from ome quarter to another, 








decree that cannot be reversed or resisted. Mark the 


cléck. Three minutes are allowed to thee, in which \ 








this desolating rage ! with an expression of doubt. He seemed to wait for 
Testify thy innocenge or thy remorse: exert the /3 further intimation. 
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Carwin’s agency was here easily recognized. I 
had besought bim to interpase in my defence. He 
had flown. I had imagined him deaf to my prayer, 
and resolute to see me perish: yet he disappeared 
merely to devise and execute the means of my relief. 

Why did he not forbear when this end was accom- 
plished? Why did his migjudging zeal and aecursed 
precipitation overpass that limit? Or meant he thus 
to crown the scene, and conduct his inscrutable plots 
to this consummation ? 

Such ideas were the fruit of subsequent contempla- 
tion. This moment was pregnant with fate. I had 
no power to reason. In the career of my tempes- 
tuous thoughts, rent into pieces, as my mind was, by 
accumulating horrors, Carwin was unseen and un- 
suspected. [ partook of Wieland’s credulity, shook 
with his amazement, and panted with his awe. 

Silence took place for a moment; so. much as 

wed the attention to recover its post. ‘—Then new 
sounds were uttered from above. 

% of errors! cease to cherish thy delusion: 
not heaven or heil, but thy senses have misled thee 
to commit these acts. Shake off thy phrenzy, and 
ascend into rational and human. Be lunatic no 
longer.” 

_ My brother opened his lips to speak. His tone was 
terrific and faint. He muttered an appeal to heaven. 
It was _to comprehend the theme of his in- 


| pressed against opposite sides of his head with a 
| force sufficient to crush it inte pieces; it was to tear 


Thou whom thy fate has changed ingo paricide and 
savage! Can I wish for the continuance of thy 
being? No. 
For a time his movements seemed destitute of pur- 

pose. If he walked; if he turned ; if bis fingers 
were entwined with each other; if his hands were 





his mind from self-contemplation ; to waste his 
thoughts on externa) objects, 

Speedily thistrain was broken. A beam appeared 
to be darted into his mind, which gave a purpose to 
his efforts, An avenue to escape presented itself; 
and now he eagerly gazed about him: when my 
thoughts became engaged by ‘his demeanour, my 
fingers were stretched as by a mechanical force, and 
the knife, no longer heeded or of use, escaped from 
my grasp, and fell unperceived on the floor. His 
eye now lighted upon it; he seized it with the 
quickness of thought. 

I shrieked aloud, but it was too late. He plunged 
it tothe hilt in his neck; and his life instantly escaped 
with the stream that gushed from the wound. He 
was stretched at my feet; and my hands were 
sprinkled with his blood as he fell, 

Such was thy last deed, my brother! For a spec- 
taele like this was it my fate to be reserved ! Thy 
eves were closed—thy face ghastly with death—thy 








quiries. ‘They implied doubt as to the nature of the 
whether be had acted in consequence of imsane per- 

ceptions. . 

To these interrogatories the voice, which now 
seemed to hover at his shoulder, loudly answered in 
the affirmative. Then uninterrupted silence ensued. 

Fallen from his lofty and heroic station ; now finally 
restored to the perception of truth ; weighed to earth 
by the recollection of his own deeds; consoled no 
jonger by a consciousness of rectitude, for the loss 
of offspring and wife—a loss for which he was in- 
debted to his own misguided hand; Wieland was 
transformed at once into the man of,sorrows ! 

He reflected not that credit should be as reason- 
ably denied to the last, as to any former intimation; 
that one might as justly be i to erring or 
diseased senses as the other. He saw not that this 

isco in no degree affected the integrity of his 
conduct; that his motives had. lost none of their 
claims tothe homage of mankind; that the preference 
of supreme good, and the boundless euergy of duty, 
were ini in his bosom. 

It is not for me to pursue him through the ghastly 
changes of his countenance. Words he had none. 
Now he sat upon the floor; motionless.in all his limbs, 
with his eyes glazed and fixed; a monumént of wo. 

Anon a spirit of tempestuous but undesigning acti- 
vity seized him. He rose from his place and strode 
across the floor, tottering and at random. His eyes 
were without moisture, and gleamed with the fire 
that consumed his vitals. The tnuscles of his face 
were agitated by convulsion. His lips moved, but 
no sound escaped him. 

That nature should Jong sustain this confliet was 
not to be believed. My state was little different from 
that of my brother. I entered, as it were, into his 
thought. My beart was visited and rent by his pangs 
—Ob that thy:phrenzy had never been cured! that 
thy madness, With its blissful visions, would return ! 
or, if that must not be, that thy seene would hasten 
to @ close! that death would cover thee with his 
oblivior. oe te 

What can I wish :for thee ?. Thou who hast vied 
with the great preacher of thy faith in sanctity of 


arms, and the spot where thou liedest, floated in thy 
life’s blood! These images have not, for a moment, 
forsaken me. Till Lam breathless and cold, they 
must continue to hover in my sight. 

Carwin, as I said, had left the room, but he still | 
lingered in the house. My voice summoned him to 
my aid; but I scarcely noticed his re-entrance, and 
now faintly recollect his terrified looks, his broken 
exclamations, his vehement avowals of innocence, 
the effusions of his pity for me, and his offers of 
assistance. 

I did not listen—I answered him not—I. ceased to 
upbraid or aceuse. His guilt was a point to whieh I 
was indifferent. Ruffian or devil, black as hell or 
bright as angels, thenceforth he was nothing to me. 
I was incapabie of sparing a look or a thought from 
the ruin that was spread at my feet. 

When he left me, I was scarcely conscious of any 

variation in the scene. He informed the inhabitants 
of the hut of what had passed, and they flew to the 
spot. Careless of his own safety, he hasted to the 
city to inform my friends of my condition. 
My uncle speedily arrived at thehouse. The body 
of Wieland was removed from my presence, a..— 
they supposed that I would follow it ; but no, my home 
is ascertained; here 1 have taken up my rest, and 
never will I go hence, till, like Wieland, I am borne 
to my grave. 

Importunity was tried in vain: they threatened to 
remove me by violence—nay, violence was used; 
but my soul prizes too dearly this little roof to endure 
to be bereaved of it. Force should not prevail when 
the hoary locks and supplicating tears of my uncle 
were ineffectual. My repugnance to move gave 
birth to ferociousness and phrenzy when force was 
employed, and they were obliged to consent to my 
return. 

They besought me—they remonstrated—they ap." 
pealed to every duty that connected me with Him 
that made me, and with fellow-men—in vain. While 
I live Iwill not go hence. Have I not fulfilled my 
destiny ? 

Why will ye torment me with your reasonings and 
reproofs? Can ye restore to me the hope of my 
better days ? Can yegive me back Catherine and her 











motives, and in elevation above sensual and selfish ! 
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I will eat—I will drink—I will lie down and rise 
up at your bidding—all I ask is the choice of my 
abode. What is there unreasonable in this demand ? 
Shortly will I be at peace. This is the spot which [ 
have ehosen in which to breathe my last sigh. Deny 
me not, I beseech you, so slight a boon. 

Talk not to me, O my revered friend! of Carwiy. 
He has told thee his tale, and thou exculpatest him 
from all direct concern in the fate of Wieland. This 
scene of havock was produced by an illusion of the 
senses. Be it so: I care not from what source these 
disasters have flowed ; it suffices that they Lave swal- 
lowed up our hopes and our existence. 

What his agency began, his agency conducted to 
a close. He intended, by the final effort of his power 
to rescue me and to banish his illusions from my 
brother. Such is his tale, concerning the truth of 
which I care not. Henceforth I foster but one wish 
—I ask only quick deliverance from life and all the 
ills that attend it. 

Go wretch ! torment me not with thy presence and 
thy prayers.—Forgive thee? Will that avail thee 
when thy fateful hour shall arriye’? Be thou ac- 
quitted at thy own tribunal, and thou needest not 
fear the verdict of others. If thy guilt be capable of 
bircker hues, if hitherto thy conscience be without 
stain, thy crime will be made more flagrant by thus 
violating my retreat. Take thyself away from my 
sight if thou wouldest not hehold. my death! 

Thou art gone! murmuring and reluctant! And 
new my repose is coming—my work is done ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


[ Written three years after the foregoing, and dated ai 
Montpellier .] 


I imagined that I had for ever laid aside the pen ; 
and that I should take up my abode in this part of the 
world, was of all events the least probable. My 
destiny I believed to be accomplished, and I looked 
forward to a speedy termination of my life with the 
fullest confidence. 

Surely I had reason to be weary of existence, to 
be impatient of every tie which held me from the 
grave. I experienced this impatience. in its fullest 
extent. I was not only enamoured of death, but 
conceived, from the condition of my frame, that to 
shun it was impossible, even though I had: ardently 
desired it ; yet here am I, a thousand leagues from 
my native soil, in full possession of life and of health, 
and not destitute of happiness. 

Such is man. Time will obliterate the deepest 
impressions. Grief the most vehement and hopeless, 
will gradually decay and wear itself out. Argu- 
ments may be employed in vain: every moral pre- 
scription may be ineffeetually tried: remonstrances, 
however cogent or pathetic, shall have no.power 
over the attention, or shall be repelled with dis- 
dain; yet, as day follows day, the turbulence of 
our emotions shall subside and our fluctuations be 
finally succeeded by a calm, 

Perhaps, however, the conquest of despair was 
chiefly owing to an accident which rendered my con- 
tinuance in my own house impossible. At the con- 
clusion of my long, and, as I then supposed, my last 
letter to you, 1 mentioned my. resolution to wait for 
death in the very spot which had been the principal 
scene of my misfortunes. From this resolution my 
friends exerted themselves with the utmost zeal aod 
perseverance to make me depart. They justly ima- 














babes? Can yerecall tolife him who died at my feet? 


gined that to be thus surrounded by memorials of the 


we of my family, would tend to foster my disease. 


A swift succession of new gbjects, and the exclusion 
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.pered, and my brain was turned into a theatre of 


_ gigantic forms, and thrown upon pointed rocks, or 
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of every thing calculated to remind me of my loss, 
was thé. only method of cure. 

I refused to listen to their exhortations. Great as 
my calamity was, to be torn from this asylum was 
regarded by me as an aggravation of it. By a per- 
verse constitution of mind, he was considered as my 
greatest enemy who sought to withdraw me from a 
scene which supplied eternal food to my melancholy, 
and kept my despair from languishing. 

In relating the history of these disasters I derived 
a similar species of gratification. My uncle ear- 
nestly dissuaded me from this task ; but his remon- 
strances were as fruitless on this head as they had 
been on others. They would have withheld from 
me the implements of writing ; but they quickly per- [] 
ceived that to withstand would be more injurious than 
to comply with my wishes. Having finished my 
tale, it seemed as if the scene were closing. A fever 

lurked in my veins, and my strength was gone. Any 
exertion, however slight, was attended with difficulty 
and, at length, I refused to rise from my bed. 

I now see the infatuation and injustice of my con- 
duct in its true colours. I reflect upon the sensations 
and reasonings of that period with wonder and humi- 


] choaked by the accumulating vapours, I was unable 


| nothing, and by which I was nearly suffocated. The 

crackling of flames, and the deafening clamour of 
voices without, burst upon my ears. Stunned as I 
was by this hubbub, scorched with heat, and nearly 


to think or act for my ewn preservation ; 1 was in- 
capable, indeed, of comprebending my danger. 

I was caaght up, in an instant, by a pair of sinewy 
arms, borre to the window, and carried down a 
ladder which had been placed there. My uncle 
stood at the bottom and received me. I was not 
fully aware of my situation till I found myself’ shel- 
tered in the Hut, and surrounded by its inhabitants. 

By neglect of the servant, some unextinguished 
embers had been placed in a barrel in the cellar of | 
the building. The barrel had caught fire; this was | 





That knowledge which I should never have impartec 
to a lover, I felt little scruple to communicate to a 
friend. . 

A year and an half elapsed when Theresa was 
snatched from him by death, in the hour in which 
she gave him the first pledge of their mutual affec- 
tion. This event was borne by him with his cus- 
tomary fortitude. “ It induced him, however, to make | 
a change in his plans. He disposed of his property 
in America, and joined my uncle and me, who had 
terminated the wanderings of two years at Mont- 
pellier, which will henceforth, I believe, be our 
permanent abode. 

If you reflect upon that entire confidence which 
had subsisted from our infancy between Pleyel and 
myself; on the passion that I had contracted, and 





communicated to the beams of the lower floor, and } 
thence to the upper part of the structure. It was | 
first discovered by some persons at a distance, who | 
hastened to the spot and alarmied my uncle and the || 
servants. The flames had already made consider- 
able progress, and my condition was overlooked till 
my escape was rendered nearly impossible. 

' 


My danger being known, and a ladder quickly || 

















liation. That I should be insensible to the claims 
and tears of my friends ; that I should overlook the || 
suggestions of duty, and fly from that post in which 

only I could be instrumental to the benefit of others ; 

that the exercise of the social and beneficent affec- 

tions, the contemplation of nature and the acquisition 

of wisdom should not be seen to be means of happi- 

ness still within my reach, is, at this time, scarcely 

credible. 

It is true that I am now changed; but I have not | 
the consolation to reflect that my change was owing | 
to my fortitude or to my capacity for instruction.— 
Better thoughts grew up in my mind imperceptibly. | 
I cannot but congratulate myself on the change, | 
though, perhaps, it merely argues a fickleness of 
temper, and a defect of sensibility. 

After my narrative was ended I betook myself to | 
my bed, in the full belief that my career in this | 
world was on the point of finishing. My uncle took | 
up his abode with me, and performed for me every | 
office of nurse, physician, and friend. One night, 
after some hours of restlessness and pain, I sunk into 
adeep sleep. Its tranquillity, however, was of no 
long duration. My fancy became suddenly distem- | 





uproar and confusion. It would not be easy to describe 
the wild and phantastical incongruities that pestered | 
me. My uncle, Wieland, Pleyel, and Carwin were | 
successively and momently discerned amidst the 
storm. Sometimes I was swallowed up by whirl- 
pools, or caught up in the air by half-seen and | 


—— 
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cast among the billlows. Sometimes gleams of light 
were shot into a dark abyss, on the verge of which 
I was standing, and enabled me to discover, for a 
moment, its enormous depth and hideous precipices. 
Anon, I was transported to some ridge of tna, and 
made a terrified spectator of its fiery torrents and its 
pillars of smoke. 

However strange it may seem, I was conscious, 
even during my dream, of my real situation. I 
knew myself to be asleep, and struggled to break 
the spell, by muscular exertions. These did not 
avail, and I continued to suffer these abortive cre- 
ations till a loud voice, at my bed side, and some 
one shaking me with violence, put an end to my 
reverie. My eyes were unsealed, and L started from 
my pillow, : 

My chamber avas filled with smoke, which, though 





procured, one of the spectators ascended to my | 
chamber, and effected my deliverance in the man- || 
ner before related. 
This incident, disastrous as it may at first seem, || 
had, im reality, a beneficial effect upon my feelings. || 
I was, in some degree, roused from the stupor which | 
had seized my faculties. The monotonous and’. 
gloomy series of my thoughts were broken. My 
habitation was levelled with the ground, and I was 
obliged to seek a new one. A new train of images, 
disconnected with the fate of my family, forced itself 
on my attention, and a belief insensibly sprung up, | 
that wanquillity, if not happiness, was still within | 
my reach. Notwithstanding the shocks which my ‘| 
frame had endured, the anguish of my thoughts no /! 
sooner abated than I recovered my health. i 
I now willingly listened to my uncle's solicitations | 
to be the companion of his voyage. Preparations | 
were easily made, and after a tedious passage, we | 
set our feet on the shore of the ancient world. The | 
memory of the past did not forsake me; but the 
melancholy which it generated, and the tears with | 
which it filled my eyes, were not unprofitable. My | 
curiosity was revived, and I contemplated, with | 
ardour, the spectacle of living manners, and the mo- H 
numents of past ages. t 
In proportion as my heart was reinstated in the pos- || 
session of its ancient tranquillity, the sentiment which 1 
I had cherished with regard to Pleyel returned. In }) 
a short time he was united to the Saxon woman, and 
made his residence in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
I was glad that circumstances would not permit an | 
interview to take place between us. I could not 
desire their misery; but I reaped no pleasure from 
reflecting on their happiness. Time, and the exer- 
tions of my fortitude, cured me, in some degree, of | 
this folly. I continued to love him, but my pereen | 
was disguised to myself ; I considered it merely as a 
more tender species of friendship, and cherished it 
without compunction. 
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about between Carwin and Pleyel, and explanations 
took place which restored me at once to the good 
opinion of the latter. Though separated so widely 
our correspondence was punctual and frequent, and 
paved the way for that union which can only end 
with the death of one us. 





Through my uncle's exértions a meeting wasbrought || 


which was merely smothered for a time ; and on the 
esteem which was mutual, you will not, perhaps, 
be surprized that the renovation of our intercourse 
should give birth to that union which at present sub- 
sists. When the period had elapsed necessary to 
weaken the remembrance of Theresa, to whom he 
had been bound by ties more of honour than of love, 
he tendered his affections to me. I need not add that 
the tender was eagerly accepted. 

Perhaps you are somewhat interested in the fate of 
Carwin. He saw, when too late, the danger of 
imposture. So much affected was he by the catas- 
trophe to which he was a witness, that he laid aside 
all regard to his own safety. He sought my uncle, 
and confided to him the tale which he just related to 
me. He found a more impartial and indulgent au- 
ditor in Mr. Cambridge, who imputed to maniaca’ 
illusion the conduct of Wieland, though he conceived 
the previous and unseen agency of Carwin, to have 
indirectly but powerfully pre-disposed to this deplora - 
ble perversion of mind. 

It was easy for Carwin to elede the persecutions of 
Ludioe. It was merely requisite to hide himself im a 
remote district of Pennsylvania. This, when be 
parted from us, he determined to do. He is now 
prebably engaged in the harmless pursuits of agricu!- 
ture, and may come to think, without insupportabie 


| remorse, on the evils to which his fatal talents have 


given birth. The innocence and usefulness of his 
future life may, in some degree, atone for the mise- 
ries so rashly or so thoughtlessly inflicted. 

More urgent considerations hindered me from men 
tioning, in the course of my former mournful recital, 
any particulars respecting the unfortunate father of 
Louisa Conway. That man surely was reserved to 
be a monument of capricious fortune. His southera 
journies being finished, he returned to Philadelphia. 
Before he reached the city he left the highway, and 
alighted at my brother’s door. Contrary to his ex- 
pectation, no one came forth to welcome him, or 
hail his approach. He attempted to enter the house, 
but bolted doors, barred windows, and a silence 
broken only by unanswered calls, showed him that the 
mansion was deserted. 

He proceeded thenee to my habitation, which he 
found, in like manner, gloomy and tenantless. His 
surprize may be easily conceived. The rustics who 
occupied the hut told him an imperfect and incredible 
tale. He hasted to the city, and extorted from Mrs. 
Baynton a full disclosure of late disasters. 

He was inured to adversity, and recovered, afier 
no long time, from the shocks produced by thisdis- 
appointment of his darling scheme. Our intercourse 
did not terminate with his departure from America. 
We have since met with him in France, and light 





In my letters (0 him I made no seeret of my former 


without painful, though net without defica‘s easotons 








in some degree luminous, would permit me to see 








: ry . » a 
sentiments. ‘This was a theme on which { could talk | o 
i ner which i former?) 


has at length been thrown upon the motives which 
ccasioned the disappearance of his wife, in the in: 


ré ¥. ed te you 
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I bave dwek upon the ardour of thew conjugal 
aliachment, and mentioned ibe! no suspicion had ever 
glanced upon her purity. This, though the belief 
was long cherished, recert discoveries have shown 







| with which bis own impetuosity bad made her a | Stuart had consented to sperm =a CRIR WER te 
| quainted. t and did not retire ull late. On the way t his hor 

This discovery, joined to the delicacy of ber sora-|/he was exposed to no molestation, but just as he 
pies and the anguish of remorse, induced her w || stepped within the portico, 2 swarty and malignant 





oe ta «mabe. Ne ‘doubt. her integrity would | abseond. This scheme was adopted in hasic, but |) figure started from behind a cuiumc, aad plunseda 






















dinary fate had oot befallen her. 

Major Stuart had beea engaged, while in Ger- 
maay, ia a contest of honour with an Aid de Camp 
of the Margeis of Granby. His adversary bad pro- 
pagaied a rumour injurious to his character. A 





is commission aad reuried to London. His 


lous affection. The true state of uis heart was quickly 
discovered, and a separation, by mutua! cousent, 











worth of her busbani, the pledge of their alliance 





Sbchegeitly coqienend bp co apse we 


, fo couvert this coafidegce into & source 


| the eve of ber husbnd’s arrival, im the disguise of a 
boy, and embarked:ai Falmouth in a packet bound 
for America. . 

|| The history of ber disastrous intercourse with Max- 
| well, the motives inducing her to forsake her country, 
aud the measures she had taken to effect her design, 











were related to Mrs. Maxweli,ip reply to her com | 


munication. Between these women, au ancient iati- 
macy and considerable similitude of charaeter sub- 
sisted. This digclosure was accompan ied with solemn 
i joms of seerecy, and these injunctions were, 
for a long time, faithfelly ebservedd. 

i hss. Maxwell's abgle was situated op the banks 
|, of the Wey. Swart was ber kinsman; their youth 
i had been spent together; and Maxwe!l was in some 
|, degree indebted to the man whom he betrayed, for 


; : his alliance with this unforwnate lady. Her esteem } 
took, piace. The lady withdrew to an estate im 2 / fo. the character of Stuarthad never been diminished. | 


A meeting between them was occasioned by a tour 
which the latter bad cndertaken, im the year afier 
his rewwrn from America, to Wales .and the western 
counties. This interview produced pleasure and 


a esha ame ohare: veagmncir he wp regret in each. Theie own trausactions aaturally 
Pe or ae Paget pee | became the topics of their conversation; and the 
_Serteiand bend eg recommended by uatimeiy fate of his wife and daughter were re!ated 


by the guest. 
| Mrs. Maxwell's regard for ber friend, a3 well as 


> ” . 
ij for the safety of her husband, pertuaded 


i 
her to con- 


i ceaiment ; bat the former being dead, and the latter |! 
, being out of the kingdom, she ventured to produce || 


te ~ . . 
» Mrs. Swart's letter. and to communicate her own 


have survived to the preseai moment, if an extraor- || effected with consummate prudence. She fled, op | seu imo his body. 


The author of this treason collld not certaialy | 
discovered } but the details communicaic. by Stuar 
, respecting the history of Maxwell, nataral’y pointed 
| him out as an object of suspicion. No one expresse! 
more concera, off account of this disaster, than he 
aud he pretended an afdent zeal to viudicate lis 
character from the aspersions that were cast upon it 
|} Thenceforth, however, I denied myself to his visits 
and shortly after he disappeared from this scene 
} 





Few posseised more estimable qualities, and a 
better title to happiness and the tranquil honours of 
} long life, than the mother and father of Louisa Coo- 
i way: yet they were cot off in} the bloom of theh 
|| days ; and their destiny wes thus accomplished by 
the same bend. Maxwell was the instrument of their 
|| destruction, though the instrument was supplied | 
} this end in so different a manner. 

E leave you to moralize on this tale. That virt 
should become the victim of treachery is, no doubt 
a mournful consideration; but it will pot escape you: 
notice, that the evils of which Carwin and Maxwe): 
were the aithors, owed their exisience’ to the errors 
| of the sufferers. All efforts would have been ine! 
}! feetual to subvert the happiness or shorten the exis- 
ii tewee of the Swarts, if their own frailty had 
( seconded these efforts. If the lady had crushed her 
i} disasurous pass | fhoer 





; 





on in the bud, and driven the 


from her presence, when thetendeucy of his artifices 


, Was seen; tf Stwart bad not admiied the spirit of 
absurd revenge, we should mot lav ud to deplor 
this Ccatastre Ble. If VW lelan i had fi anmed jaster 


Vine attributes ; or 







which time hed produced, ber maturity im age ard ' knowledge of the weachery of Maxwell. She had {, Pts of moral duty, and of the di 
knowledge of the world—ali combihed to reader this previously extorted from her guest a promise noi ‘ol if F bad been gifted wih ordinary equanimity 
attempt hopeless. Maxwell, however, was not casily | parsue any scheme of vengeacce; but this promise | foresight, the double-tongued deceiver would have 


f 
t 
F 
| 
) “age fourot war bse indonesia 
i | _ © fiiage, though the lady had been swayed by s credu- 
ie 
| 
; ‘ 
| 
| 
a ee 
| ~ The education and capacity of this woman, the 































ge temptation. The impulses of love are so subtle, and 
sae the iaflueace of fase reasoning, whea enforced by 

aah elogheece and passion, so unbounded, that no human 
virtue is secure from degeneracy. All aris being 


se 
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herself to leve, d to avow ber love ; but 2! thislimit 

Micace this revolution im her sontiments was pro- 
dgetive onfy of despair. Her rectitude of principle 
: preserved her from actuzl geil, but could noi restore 
to her bez aacient afleetioa, or save her from being 
the prey of remorseful and ioapracticable wishes — 
if Her busbend’s absence produced a state of saspense. 
i This, however, approached to a period, and she 
| | rocewwed tidings of his intended reiure. Maxwell, 











nade a last and ensuccess j effort to conquer her 
eluctanee te accompany hjm in a joerney w lialy, 
whither be pretended 2 incr 





coiaz, left ber w sy a whieh despair 
sight suggest. At the Same time she received a 
eer ‘rom whe wile ot , unveiling the tric 
“carceter of this man, @ 








ta 


te : e% fn ia 4 the 





tS 8 betwlwton of ber husbend s practices, 














Carried io its utmost bovad, Max-- 


being likewise epprised of this event, and baviag | 


invincible necessity of || 


diseo sreged. The most perfect being, he believed, || was made while ignorant of the full exteat of Max- 


mux owe his exemption from vice two the absence of |’ wej!'s depravity, and his passion refused to adhere |’ —- —_———_ 
r a eae 


Ntoit.  % * 


| At this time my uncle and I resided at Avignon. i 
| Among the Engiish residents there, and with wie || 


| been battled aud repelled 





STORY 
Of Mr.and Mrs. Dustan. 


#we maintained a social intercourse, was Maxwell. || 


' 


I even tendered me his hend in marriage ; but this’ 


| to continue with us the intercourse of iriendship — 
| Since a legal margage was impossible, no doubi, 
| bis views were flagitious. Whether he had relin- 
! quished these views [ was unable to judge. 





, With seeming pleasure by Maxwell. 
i time, some affair of moment being pleaded, which 
;, Pequired an immediate and exclusive interview, Max- 
,| well and he withdrew together. Stuart and my uncle 
i bed been known to each other in the German army 

| and the parpose gomtemplaiod by the former in this 


|| long and hany journey, was confided to his old | 


A defiance was given and received, and the beaks 


|} lected as the scene of this contesi.- My uncle, baving 
| exerted himself in vain wo prevent an hostile meeting, 


' 
; 


|| consented to atiend them as a surgeon. Next morn- 


I teturned early in the evening to my lodgings. 


{This man's talents and address rendered him a fa- || 
vourite both with my uncle anc myself... He bad !! 


; 


being refused, ke had soughi and obtained | 


: 
} 
; 


He was one in a large circle at a villa in the en- | 
! — - ‘ergy I Lae Sayre been at when | 
8 ly enter epertment. He was'| approached near th é s+ 
, tecognized with genuine satisfaction by me, and ta, eee at: 9 Beis 
fu a. short}i. 


| mily to a place of safety, consisting of his 
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ing, at sun-sise, wes the ume ehoser 
Preliminaries being settled bewwpen the combaianis, | 
» 4 | 


* 


Tn the year 1697, on the 5th of March, 
a body of Indians attacked the town of 
| Haverbill, in Massachusetts, burnt a sma!! 
| number of houses, and killed aud captured 
| about forty of the inhabitants. A party of 
them, arrayed in all the terrors of ihe Io- 
dian-war dress, and carrying with them 
the multiplied horrors of a savage invasion, 





This man was abroad at his usua! 
labour. Upon the first alarin, ne’ flew to 
the house, with a hope of hurrying his {a- 


| wife, who had been confined only a week 
}in childbed, her nurse, a Mrs. Mary Taff, 


a widow fromthe neighbourhood, and eight 
if ‘ 


,af a fivelet, about a league from the city, was.se- | 


children. Seven of his children he orderet! 
2 flee with the utmost expedition in the 
| Course opposite to that in which the danger 
| Was approaching, and went himself to 0%- 
sist his wife. Before she could leave ber 
bed, the Savages ‘were opon them Fier 








th 








—_——— — | 
Le 


husband, despairing of rendering her any 
service, flew to the door, mounted his horse, 
aud determined to snatch up the child, 
with which he was unable to part, when 
he should overtake the little flock. When 
he came up to them, about 200 yards from 
his house, he was unable to make a choice, 
or to leave any one of the number. He 
therefore determined to take his lot with 
them, and to defend them from their mur- 
derers, or die by their side. A body of 
the Indians pursued and came up with him; 
and from near distances, fired at him and 
his litle company. He returned the fire, 
and retreated, alternately. For more than 
a mile he kept so resolute a face to his ene- 
my, retiring in the rear of his charge—re- 













| tense distress for the death of the child, and 
| of their companions, anxiety for those wliom 
they had left behind, the unceasing terror 
on themselves, raised these unhappy wo- 
men to such a degree of vigour, that not- 
| withstanding their fatigue, their exposure 
to cold, their sufferance of hunger, and 
their sleeping on damp ground, under an 
inclement sky, they finished an expedition 













|| Landseer’s fine picture of a traveller pe- 
| rishing in the snow, saved by the sagacity 
I of the convent dogs, exhibited last year 
\| at the British gallery. This true philanthro- 
| pist, whose name was Barry,*bore, by way 
of decoration and use, the collar of an or- 
der which was renowned for its hospitality 
and love for mankind. It was neither the 


collar of the order of the Garter, nor of 





of about one hundred and fifty miles with- 
out losing their spirits, or injuring their | 
health. 

The wigwam to which they were con- 
ducted, and which belonged to the savage 
who had claimed them as his property, was 
inhabited by twelve persons. In the month 





the Bath, nor of the Thistle—but bore, in- 
stead of the George, the three Crowns, of 
| the Cross of St. Andrew, a bottle filled with 
a restorative cordial for the help of neces- 
sitous mortals. 

The zeal of this philanthropic quadru- 
ped is known to have saved the lives of 





of April, this family set out with their cap- 








turned the fire of the savages so often, and 
with so good success—and sheltered so ef-| 
fectually his terrified companions, that he | 

finally lodged them all, safe from the pure | 
suing butchers, in a distant house. 

“Another party of the Indians entered 
the house immediately after Mr. Dustan | 
had quitted it, and found Mrs. Dustan and 
her nurse, who was attempting to fly with) 
the infant in her arms. Mrs. Dustan they | 
ordered to rise instantly; and before she 
could completely dress herself, obliged her | 
and her companion to quit the house ; after 
they had plundered it and set it on fire. 
In company with several other captives, 
they began their march into the wilderness; 
she feeble, sick, terrified beyond measure, 
partially clad, one of her feet bare, and 
the season utterly unfit for comfortable tra- 
velling. The air was chilly and keen, and 
the earth covered alternately with snow 
and deep mud. _ Her conductors were un- 
feeling, insolent, and revengeful. Murder 
was their glory, and torture their sport. 
Her infant wasin her nurse’s arms ; and in- 
fants were the customary victims of savage 
barbarity. 

The company had proceeded but a short 
distance, when an Indian thinking it an in- 
cumbrance, took the child out of the nurse’s 
arms and dashed its head against a tree. 
What were then thé feelings of the mother? 
Such of the other captives as began to be 
weary and to lag, the Indians tomahawked. 
The slaughter was not an act of, revenge, 
nor’ of cruelty. It was a mere conveni- 
ence ; an eflort so familiar, as not even to 
excite an emotion. 

» Feeble as Mrs. Dustan was, both she 
and her nurse sustained, without yielding, 





tives for a settlement still more remote ; | 
and informed them, that when they arrived | 
at the settlement, they must be stripped, | 





forty unfortunate travellers, who, but for 
his assistance, under the direction of the 
truly christian monks of St. Beraard, must 
have perished in the dread and dreary 





scourged, and run the gaunlet naked, be-| 


} 
} 


tween two files of Indians, containing the | 


wastes of that neighbourhvod. If Barry 
was in time with his succours, he relieved 


whole number found in the settlement; for!| the unfortunate from his bottle, and with 


j 


tied around his body; but if he could not 


the garment which his worthy masters had 
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such they declared was the standing custom) 

of their nation. This information, you! 

will believe, made a deep impression on! py his warm tongue and breath restore suf- 
the minds of the captive women, and led) ¢ cient animation, he returned to the con- 
them, irresistibly, to devise all the possi- | vent, and brought, with utmost expedition, 
ble means of escape. On the 31st of the.) the more efficient assistance of one of the 
same month, very early in the morning, | p-cthren. 

Mrs. Dustan, while the Indians were || The event here represedted is when he 
asleep, Waving awakened her nurse and.a) «24 the life of a beautiful’ child by bia 
fellow prisoner, (a youth taken some time i self, He found one day in his hospitable 
eters from Wenpester,) desp sched, with || excursions, ‘a child asleep, and almost 
the aqutance of her. companions, ten :of frozen in a cavern of ice, in the celebrated 
the twelve Indians. The other two escap- glacier of Balsore. Barry warmed the 
ed.» With the scalps of these savages, they’! «nig ticked him, awoke him, presented 
returned through the wildersess; aad having him with his restorative bottle, and carried 
arrived safely at Haverhill, and afterwards | lee or ee i ans’ Wie evi 
* Bostoa, received & handsome reward | aay be anticipated. The child was saved 
for their intrepid conduct from the legisla- SEO GEAR RC eT ay parents. 
— When age had diminished the strength of 
this sagacious animal, who gives us more 
than common reason to say with the poet, 
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From the London Monthly Magazine. |] 
The Dog of the Convent of St. Ber- 





“Tam a friend to dogs, 





! 
| 


For they are bonest creatures. Thatme’er 
Bertray their masters, nor fawn on those they 
Do not love.” 


nard.—Among the many excellent and in- | 
teresting line engravings which have been | 
lately imported by our priut-sellers, few | 
have surpassed that of the celebrated dog |, 
of St. Bernard, by a Swiss artist. The en- 
graving is of size suitable to a furniture 
print, and is executed with a beauty fit for 
any port folio: but the subject is still more 
interesting than the picture. 

The dog, whose portrait is introduced, 
was one of that species of Alpine mastif 


He was sent by the superior of the con- 
vent to finish his usefully employed days 
tranquilly &t Berne. His old age was long, 
happy, and carefully treated. After his. 
death, which is but recent, his body was 
carefully’/buried, and his skin stuffed to im- 
itate natute, and with an action’ resem- 


t.r Arn tar 
iecor . 








: ‘ i. + < ats 
life. stands in this state, 





_ the fatigue of the journey. Their in-| 


i his'coller, in the Meo 


which furnished the subject of Mr. Edwi 
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«Strike while the tron is hot.—-How apt | 
ia the course af life are we to be-negligent } 
of the passing times—~few. of us wie 
ter-workmen, and a jess namber . know |, 





when the decisive blow should be given. 

Philosophers, doctors, and law-gi vers may | 
preach to.us about foresight, foreknowledge, 
pisses conception in our various’ 
b life ;. but their specu 





togive the decisive blow—the accomplish- 
ment of ali our desires. 
The cabo ateoarveen prone 


» with want of 


| you sufiered my ‘passions to cool—you 


Fishin, was a proficient-at his business, | | 
and he asked whether she did not consider |) 
him perfect master of his trade? She 
replied, “ Nos and'to prove it to you, sit, | 
when you withdrew your attentions from | 
me, to devote them to a wealthier maid, 


| 


‘neglected faaite while the iron was od 


"THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
Or, @ new way of getting a Wye. 
Monsieur de Miravin, 2 young gentle- | 
man of Paris, possessed, in addition to a 


greacdeal of wit and vivacity, the amez- 
ing faculties of Ventriloquism. On his | 





father’s death, finding himself possessed 
of a Hele more than the ‘advantages of a 
polite education, he resolved to make this | 
ropetoomanetenerst aml pete utility. 





s) have been avoided. Like the 
a 1 with her grind-stone, they rea- 
“ T told you 30, I told you so.” 
‘The following anecdote deserves to be 
recorded ; and should. it prove advantgeous 
‘te a single individulal, whe may chance to 
peruse these pages, the writer will be more 
than doubly repaid for all the trouble he 

1a been at in preparing it for the press. 
Somewhere in Coi t, (and it is 
of ver, ema to the reader 
a ; man, by trade a black- 
oung lady, spinster, 









pies 38 





yue be married.— 
ar s of rp ap was introduced to 
Nn Fgstg of fortune, and with his 
change of ace, thought proper 
to transfer his a He accordingly de- 
sorted the 
tain of s the lady. 
In his new suit he was unsuceessiul, and 
in less than a year the object of his desires 












was tnitéd to a gentleman of fortune, who 


resided a few miles off. Disappointed and 


| confoundly ehagrined, he resolves to renew || 


his suit withthe spinster, whom he had 

negleeted. fornearly a year. But she was 
no longer a spinster—a ticket ia the lot- 
tery had given her @ fortune of twenty 
thous: ..: dollars, At his first visit she 


told iin ber mind was made up. not | recognized him through, his disguise. A| 


“erry any man but a escir of his trade. 
” Veleans who, |) 


poy rsaeg which || piety and reserve, introduced himself into 
| these. short sighted | tiie family of a rich*citizen, who had an} 


|| Berhaps was never more apparent than in 


He accordingly, by assuming the garb of 


only daughter, the heiress of an immense 
fortune. One day as they were conversing || 
on religous subjects, the citizen heard a, 
voice solemnly whispering in his ear, © If 
thou dost not give thy daughter in marriage 





it as = ich = folks gene- | 


ty ‘and dangled in the | 


to this gt Si. ee withio threé days, 
thou’shalt die.” The old man started with 


| horror, and castiig his eyes on Mons. de!’ -. 
that his lips were unmoved, | relsome,. queasy, raging, saucy, tantaliz- 


| Miravin, saw 
and that his countenance expressed nothing 
but amazement. The mother of the young’ 
lady, who was present, recommended an 
immediate conclusion of the match, that 
her husband might escape his impending 
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jhorses. The postmaster had just quitted 


the house, and given orders that non 


| should be supplied. The travellers though 


themselves discovered, and saw no mean 


‘of escaping ima country with which the 


were unacquainted——they resolved upc 


defending themselyes, aud selling thei: 
lives dearly. The. postmaster at length 
returned unattended, and then addressing 
i| himself to M. de Lavalette, he said, “* You 
have the appearance of a man of honouw 
—you are going to Brussels where you will 


l| see M. de Lavalette—deliver to him these 


two hundred Louis d’ors, which I owe 
him, and which be is no doubt in want of,” 
~—-and without waiting for an answer, he 
threw the money into the carriage, and 
withdrew, saying, * You will be drawn by 
my best horses, a postillion is gone on to 
provide relays for the continuance -of your 
journey.” 
LLL 
The copiousuess of the English language 








| the following character, by a lady, of her 
own husband :— 

“ He is,” says she,“ an abhorred, bar- 
barous, capricious, detestable, . envious, 
fastidious, hard-hearted, illiberal, “dl-na- 
tured, jealous, keen, loathsome, malevo- 
lent, nauseous, obstinate, passionate, quar- 


ing, uncemfortable, vexatious, abomina- 
ble, bitter, captious, disagreeable, execra- 
ble, fierce, grating, gross, hasty, malicious, 
nefarious, ebsireperous, peevish, restless, 
savage, tart, unpleasant, violent, waspish, 





fate. He, more suspicious, adjourned to 
the church of Notre Dame, there by prayer | 
to seek for comfort and information. He! 
had not been many minutes on his knees 
when he h rd from behind the altar, the | 
word * 
solemn acceat as the former warning. He| 
yretarned home, and the next day made | 
Mons. de Miravin his son-in-law, and one} 
of the richest men in Paris. 








LAVALETTE. 


When Layalette had. been liberated 
from prison by his. wife, and was flying’ 
with Sir Rebert Wilson to he frontier, the || 


| postmasier examined his countenance, and | 


—. —ooo 








ever was instantly set off at ful! ied 
M. La valette urged his demand: fur! 


’ repeated thrice in the same 


"worrying, acrimonious, blustering, careless, 
discontented, fretful, growling, hateful, 
inattentive, malignant, noisy, odious, per- 


|| erme> rigid, severe, teasing, unsuitable, 


disgusting, 
gruff, hectoring, incorrigible, mischievous, 
negligent, offensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, 
‘sluggish, snapping, snarling, sneaking, 
| sour, testy, tiresome, tormenting, touchy, 
\| arrogant, austere, awkward, boorish braw!- 
fey brutal, bullying , churlish, clamorous, 

crabhed, cross, carriah, disropls dull, dry, 
drowsy, grumbling, horrid, huffish, inju- 
rious, insolent, intractable, irascibie, ire- 
ful, morese, murmuring, opinionated, op- 
|ptessive, outrageous, overbearing, 
lant, plaguy, rough, rude, rugged, spiteful 

splenetic, stern, stubborn, stupid, sulks 
} sullen, surly, suspicious, treacherous, trou- 
‘ blesome, yelpiug. gor ina i 
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jangry, boisterous, choleric, 
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© MY LOVES LIKE THE RED ROSE, 
1 FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIR, ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
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I will love thee still, my dear, Tho’ a’ the seas gang dry. 
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POETRY. 





O MY LOVE’S LIKE THE RED ROSE. 
A FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIR, 


O my Love's like the red Rose, 
That's newly sprung in June, 

O my Love's like the melody, 
That's sweetly play’d in tune. 
As fair art thou, my bonnie Lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
% ‘Tho’ a’ the seas gang dry. 


‘Till a’ the seas gang dry my dear, 
And the rocks wi' the sun ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
~~ “While the sands of life shall run. 
_.. But fare thee weel, my only love 
And fare thee weel awhile, 
And I wil! come again my love, 
Tho” ’twere ten thousand mile. 


—— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


Oh! Harriet! God in heaven knows, 

__ The spirit of my soul would quell 

The tide, the tempest of my woes ; 

Nor let the agonising throes 

Of my lone heart one sigh disclose, 
Ner one more sorrew tell ! 

For I too long have breath’d a strain, 


Of hopeless—melancholy pain. 


Yes, I too long have given tongue 

‘To the deep sorrows of my heart! 
‘What recks the world if I am stung, 
Or if around my soul, still young, 
The drapery of grief is flung ? 

I've stood and still must stand apart 

From the communion of mankind, — 
Envelop'd in my own dark mind ! 


Wet; “tis wor misanthropic hate, 
That drives me from the social life. 
‘Oh! when the heart is desolate, 
When ev'ry wish is foil'd by fate, 
Aad ev'ry hope of earlier dae, 
Is swift away in early strife, 
How can we mix and smile again, 
With the cold world of selfish men ! 


And yet, I say, I would not speak 
My deep despondency of thougit : 
For there are those deem it weak 
To groan in ish, and who wreak 
Their malice on the cheerless cheek 
Of melancholy. They have taught 
My spirit haughtiness, and subdued 
My sighs by their amaritude. 


Then, Harriet, touch not thus the strings 
Of feeling, nor awake a strain, 

















Arranged for the Piano Forte, in the preceding page. 








‘ment; and they also trust that the favour which they 








Stone for the defendant.— Albany Advertiser. 
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FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES, 

Occasioned bythe Death of an unfortunate Female, who 
made her appearance in one of our Northern Vil- 
lages, and in a few weeks passed on to her residence, 
“ where the weary are at rest.” 


THE STRANGER’S BURIAL. 


The tears that were shed at her grave, 

As the'turf was laid peacefully o'er her, 
Has told you the youth was beloved, 

But we know not how much to deplore her. 


But a moment the stranger was bere, 
And we seemed but a little to mind her ; 
O we knew not till taken away, — 
How near to our hearts we had twined her. 


We will write not a line on her grave, 

Not a garland of ours shall enwreath it ; 
For we know not how much to declare, 
Of the stranger that's sleeping beneath it. 


But the virtues that mellowed her heart, 
And high in her bosom were swelling, 

Will rest on the grave where she sleeps, 
And hallow the place of her dwelling. 


From tHe Norra. 
FS _____________________} 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1821. 





The friends and patrons ef our paper are respect- 
fully informed that it will be continued as usual ; but 
that in future the publication will be conducted by 
Mr. Naruasier Smitn, and the editorial depart- 
ment will be entrusted to an individual, whose capa- 
city and experience holds out every inducement to 
subscribers to continue their generous patronage.— 
The present editors relinquish their duty, in perfect 
reliance that the expectations they have offered to 
their friends, on their own responsibility, will not be 
disappointed in consequence of the present arrange- 





have hitherto received, will not only be continued, 
but increased towards their successors. 

Some further particulars of the plan which will be 
pursued in the future conduct of the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet, will appear in our next number. 


Mr. James ANDERSON is appointed Agent for the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in ammaiad He may 
be found at 249 Market-street 


_ TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers changing their place of residence will 
please give notice at the Office, or in writing to the | 
Carrier. The same regulations are to be observed 
with those who wish to discontinue. 


Another case of abandonment dy a male suitor.—At 
the late April ircuit, held before the Honourable 
Chief Justice Spencer, in Albany, a jury returned a 
verdict of 400 dollars against a person who, after pay- 
ing his addresses for nearly two years, to a young 
lady in the town of Waterloo, had deserted her.-— 
The defendant was proved ‘to be worth about 400 dol- 
lars, and the jury took his all! ‘The parties were 
Wheaton against Tompkins, and the counsel were J. 





An Escape.—Just as the Steam Boat Baltimore put 
off from the Lazaretto, on Thursday morning last, a 


| passenger, who had just arrived from London in the 


Electra, jumped overboard with intention to drown 
himself, Captain Jenkins, with an alacrity which 
did him great credit, turned off the steam, get our 
the boat, and had the good fortune to snatch the man 
from a watery grave, at the moment he was descend- 
ing, having sunk about two feet below the surface of 
the water. It was evident that the man, who was 
deranged, made not the slightest effort to keep himself 
from sinking. —Philadeiphia Dem. Press. 


— 


*.* The Titlepage and Index to Vol. 3, will be 
given next week. 


o-oo 
MARRIED, 


. On Sunday evening the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. 


Van Zandt, Mr. Hay Stevenson to Miss Maria Louisa 
Stoutenberg. 

On Thursday evening the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr 
Bangs, Mr. Samuel Trenchard to Miss Rebecca 
Mears, both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
nor, Mr. Oliver Thomas Bell to Miss Catherine Char- 
lotte Green, both of this city. 

On Monday eVening last, by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, 
Mr. John L. Many, Merchant, to Miss Esther Hoye, 
niece of Philip Hone, Esq. all of this city. 

At Liverpool, on the 15th of March last, Mr. John 
E. Gillender, son of Capt. Jas. Gillender, and first 
officer of the ship Hector, of New-York, to Miss 


Liverpool. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Clelland, Mr. Daniel D. Gautier to Miss Wilmina 


M‘Clelland, both of this city. 
— eee 
ee E DIED, 


On Wednesday last, Capt. James Burgher, aged 
47 years. 

On Wednesday afternoon last, of a lingering con- 
sumption of 14 months, which she bore with christian 
fortitude and resignation to the Divine Will, Mrs. 
Jane Ann Roberts, aged 41 years. 

On Wednesday morning last, Joseph Robson, age 
47 years. 

- On Monday evening last, of consumption, William 
H. Boyle. 

Yesterday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. Han- 
nah Ramsen, aged 93 years. 

At Sunderland, Vermont, on the 29th ult. in con- 
sequence of a wound received by being thrown from 
a horse, Mr. Edmund Barton Gibson, aged 23, of 
this city, and late of the U S. Navy. 

“At Natchez, on the 6th ult. Mr. John Blanchard 
Lawrence, Merchant, aged 31, son of Jonathan H. 
Lawrence, Esq. of this city. 

On board the U. S. frigate Constitution, on the 24th 
of August last, Midshipman Adam S. Kuhn, of Phi- 


ladelphia. 
Suddenly, on Monday last, Mr. Charles Elliott, 


aged 45 years. . 
On the 2ist April, at Three Rivers, Lower Canada, 
Mrs. Frances Hart, wife of Ezekiel Hart, Esq. 
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